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ABSTRACT • ' ' . - ; . 

Two experiments were conducted to assess the 
influences of two individual variables — verbal aptitudeand writing 
apprehension--on ^the produc^on of persuasive arguments by college 
students. Subjects were 47-college students who wrote preliminary anc 
f rnal drafts of persuasive letters. Results of both experiments 
revealed that the stijident's' verbal SAT scores, were positively 
correlated with their ^preliminary draft Argument production. In > 
addition, the students' writing apprehension scores were negatively 
corfelateij with their verbal SAT scores and^with tt^ir preliminary^ 
draft argument production, but not significantly so. In general, the 
.findings provide Some support for those educators who believe that 
students' verbai SAT s'cor^^s should be taken into consideration wfien 
predictions are made about their actual writing ability* and When - 
decisions are ptade about^lacing them in^advariced writing- courses. 
( Author /FL) . . , 
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Abstract ^ . ^ 

' In two experiments. -coll ecje student's were'asked to produce preliminary 
and final drafts of persuasive letters.. In both experiments, th« students' 
verbal SAT scores were positively correlated' with their preliminary-draft 
argument production. In addition, the students' evaluation anxiety (Writinc, 
Apprehension "scale) scores'^ were negatively cor^lated with their verbal SAT . 
scores, and with the^r prelimi^ia^y^aft arqume.nt profiuttibn, but.not sionif- 
' ' 'IR general .the'fiKdinqs provide some support for those teacheVs . 

^lat stS'dentsV verbal SAT scores ShoUld-Ve t^ken into cDnsideratjon 
•whfen p.r^U^tionJ about students'" -actual, writing ?t>i^ity and- when . • 

^e*cisins.a;e^matiP aWt^placino lincomi^ig students 'in advanced wri^tinp courses. 



icantly so 
who believe it^at 



" \ Argument Production- 
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Persuasive Writing: Influence of- Verbal- Aptitude and 
^ Evaluation Anxiety on Argument Production' 

•Systematic assessments coorfucted by the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (1979) reveal thit the persuasive writijig skills of 17-year 
olds -have declined over tbe course of tf>e- past five years.- this. is. unfortur 
nate because many occupaVions require individuals- W spend- a significant-' " ; 
amount«of time producing persuasive' dacuments, ' For' example, 'Uwyers write . . 
"legal briefs to influence judges ana iyrists, pofificjan* :write campa^ign 
speeches to influence th^ir conltitu^nts , ,and^advertis-ers' write sjogans and 
jingles to influence consumers,- ' "* - . ^ ' ; 

Th^ writer of a persuasive docum^ent faces a particularly challenging 
task. Un-like the writer bf a referential document who only attempts "to • • / 
describe world events, thje" wri ter 'of a persuasive .document attempts to -initiate 
-or change such events. By selectively manipulating facts and .relati.orrships 
■ among facts; the writer of a persuasive letter, memo,' or techaical report 
hopes to'prompt stme choice or action from an^aydience. ' ; 

In an earlier study U^lynn, Britton, Muth,'& Dogan, in press), we asked 
College students 't^ produce preliminary- and final drafts- of a persuasive ' ^ . 
letter. For all students, the prel iminary^draft arguments that.were trans- 
ferred during, revision constituted' the' majority of final -draft arguments; " 
' comparatively few new arguments w#re constructed when writing the fihal draft, 
' these students revised by culling Hheir finalX^raft arguments .from t'heir 
pool of preliminary-draft arguments'.' In a lense, th^pool bf ;Ere)iminary- ^ 
draft arguments represented a population of potentialTy useful- arguments'. The 
students sampled from this populatfori when they wr^.te their ,fina;J "tirafts. ■ ^ 



' ' ' ^ Argument Production 

The generation of a lar:ge pool of arguments during the prewriting or 
preliminaV^y-draft stage of a persuasive writing task probably benefits stu- 
dents ift several ways/ For exan^ple, if the students da not have to generate 
arguments on the final draft, then they can devote all of .t^heir attention to 
o'ther opera^tions such as sequence (organization), sentence structure, and . 
mechanics (spelling, punctuation, and optimal word choice) • ,.In addition, if 
th4 students have'a latge^rvumber of alternatives to work .with during revision 



Argument Production ~ 

. then they can be more discriminating about the -arguments they decide to 

include in their final drafts* . ' 

A student who can generate a large pool of arguments in a relatively 

short period of time is ideational^y fluent (Guilford, 1967; Torrance, ^ . 

1 975). On a persuasfve writing ta-sk such as that. used in the Glynn et al . 

,s.tudy,,a given stadent will occupy position on-a continuum of fluency. 

The student W/ho generates a large number of plausible arguments in a given 

(time .fram'e will occupy a position high on .the continuum. The student who- 

generates no arguments or a relatively small number of arguments will occupy 

a position low on th'fe continuum: it is this student who suffers from the 

condition l<nown as writer's "bldck (Rose, 1980). 
« ' w» - ^ 

In the- present experiments, college students were asked to write persua- ' 

sive le1;ters. The intent behind these experiments was to asse'ss the influences 



o-^wa individual difference variables, verbal japtitude and evaluation anxiety, 
•on the production of persuasive arguments- It was assumed that th6 construc- 
tion of per*suasive. arguments imposes formidable cognitive demands on students, 
particularly on^. their verbal reasoning ability* The students' scores dn the . 
verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test *'( SAT) served as" a rough index of 
t/ieir verbal reasoning ability: the verbal section' of 'the SAT includes analogie 

L ^ - 

• antonyms, sentence Completions, and ayari^Ay of literal and inferential reading 
comprehension {questions* ' ' . * : ^ * ^ " 

^It was 'also assumed that the construction of ^persuasive arguments imposes 
formidable affective demands dn'studentst' paVticularly on those who typiqal'ly 
^Fear- evaluation 'of their wrUing., Daly and his colleagues (Daly, 1*978; Daly , 
&,MiMer, 1975^, 1 975b, Daly s'shamo, 1978) havV.studifed the "wiriting appre- 
he sion"^of college students^ 'Tbey believe: ' 
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. ^'^her€ msy Be a large number of. individuals who fail , 

\ -■ ' "-**'•", . • . 

■' m'isera'bly in an* environment where writtng is demanded 

•because of an apprehension or. anxiety about writing. 
In a very general tense, these- ihUi vidua! s are those 

- f ^ 

who find the danand for writing competency exceedingly • ' 
- 1^ 
frightening (Daly. & Miller,' 1975a, p. 244). ' . •:,)■ 

IR the present experiments, tKe stuclBnts'^ scores on Daly and Miller's (1 975a) 

Writing Apprehension Scale^served^ as a^ measure of their evaluation. anxiety. 

♦ Expe^^iment 1 - 

In this experiment,- college stud^tS-..p.exsuy_M_.tbM!: JAstryc^^ 



* wi 
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meafis df formal,, business-type letters to use a lab class for one activity ^ 
and not another. Each student wrote two drafts, a preliminary and .a final. 

^-^^-^ — z ] f ' ■ • I 

There -were; three hypotheses. First, it was hypothesized that verbal 

reasoning ability would facilitate persuasive arguhient pr^du(:tian: that is, 

verbal SAT scores would be positively correlated with argument production. ,-. 

Second, it was hypothesized that evaluation anxiety .would inhibit persuas-ive 

argument production: that is, anxiety scores would be negatively correlated 

th argument production. And third, since students with relatively low 
If ' ' " 

verbal reasoning Ability could be justifiably anxious about tjjeir. writing 

being evaluated ,/it was hypoth^i zed, that students' verbal SAT scbres' would 
be negatively correlated-^ith their a.nxiety scores- . . 

Method 

Subjects. The Subjects were 26 undlrgradusltes (IS females -and 11 males> 
eprolled in .introductory education classes at a large st^te ynlv^sity. All 
participated on a voluntary^^sis. > - 
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. Scholastic Aptitude Test .. Jhe verbal SAT scores wer^e' obtained from 
the university registrar wifh the permission of 'the sul^jects. ' 

Writing Apprehension $0c[1e . Daly and Miller's .'(J975a) Likert-type 
scale contains 66 i'.tems (e.^', "I feel' confident qf-my ability to clearly 
express my'idpas'in wri'tiiSg.^'I like" seeing my thoughts on paper," and '!I 
»don't think I write as well as most other people"). -Scale scores range from 

* • 

•a low of-26 to a high of 130 (for, Daly TMiller's s-ubj^ts, M . 79.28/and " 
SO = 18.86). Jhe scale has a test-r^est reliabiVi^y coeff^ient of .92. 
In^addit^ion, those indi v^i dual s .who score high on the 'scale teni| to select • 
academic majors' and" jobs which are perceived, by/them, to havejlow writing 
requirements (Daly & Miller, 1975a; Daly & Shamo, 1978). 

In the present study, .the Writing Apprel/ension Scale was administered » 

» 

■to the subjects' bne week in advance of the persuasiv,e writing task. 

' procedure . . The procedure was identical to, that used in our earlier 
study (Glynn, efal., in press.)'/ The subjects' task was tc persuade fheir . 
instructor, by means of a formal business- t^pe lette'r, to use a future lab^ 
classfor either a- content- related film (alternative one) or a library- 
reading session ( alternative two),. Our past experience sugg^^sted that both . 
of these "lab day"' acti\/^es , were quite acceptable Jo all sui^jects. In 
addition, the findings of our .earlier study indicated that tteese two 
activities were equaMy arguable alternatives. ^ . 

' Freedom f^Jqse one aoti.vity, over the^other was an important. component 
Of the letter-writing task, 'bec^iise without such freedom, there j^&s- 1 ess 
'as'surancj that" sub^'ect.s would bk motivated to persuade effectively. • Subjects 
/vera further- motivated by the knowledge tha^t their arguments truly would ^ 
have an impact on thei/ audience's liecis'ion-: • ^ 
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f • • *" * 

• . •■"6 

Your instructor wi/l.l read your letters caref^ully: Decisions- 

about which activity (film or. l,ibrary reading)- is the best 

choice for the next lab class vvill be determined by l^he * 

quantity and quality of sensible, persuasive arguments you ' 
* • » 

' can^communicate. Your arguments must convince your instructor- 

* 

* to do on^ activity and. not the other > ^ ' 

^ In groups of three to six, each subject wrote two 10-ntinuteltrafts, a 
pre! ijjiinary and a fina^^that were separated by a five-minute rest period. 
^Because the people^ho write ^letters in applied settings 

^ * ^ , ^ usually work under time ^straints, the writ- 

inq t^me of subjects wa-s controlled. Subjects budgeted their time (with stop- 
watches) to ensure that they finished each draft .within -the allotted period 
of time. During the rest period, subjects were permitted to get up out of • 
their seats; however; fhey were not allowed to talk to one another. Subjects, 
understood that their fin^Pf'^d rafts would be written when--the rest perV}3 was 
over. -.Preliminary-draft mater ia*l\ were marfe available to all subjects during 
fina4 -draft- construction, j , . . . ^ 

Preliminary-draft. instructions . Subjects read the followifig: 
• • Communicate all the ideas that you think may be useful in 
persuading me to choose one alternative and^not the other. 
. ' Communicate your ideas .,in the' rough-draft format that you 
I normally prefe>?>to use . .For example, some, people simply 
list ravT ideas orS^onstruct outlines, while others prefer 
to generate their ideas in sentence form. ' , 

^ . Budget your time to ensure that you finish t'his 
initial 'draft in the ten minutes provided. On the final - ' 
' draft, you niH, haVe%another opportunityVo improve yoOr ideas.- 
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Final -draft iastr.uctions . Subjects read the following: . . 

• Try to .produce th^ best letter you can on t'his final. draft. - \ 
You need to be concern'ed witli content (.i.e., the presenl^- 

. • t)ion of persuasive ideas).' order {i.e.-, the logical sequence" 
of these ideas), sentence formation (i.e., tT^BMncorporat1on ^ 

• Of nliese lideas into sentences), and mechanics, .(i .e. qompli- 

' anfe with punctuation and spelling Vules) . > , • * 

Communicate all the idea^ that yoU think may b'e useful in 
persuading <ne to choose one alternative and not .the other. 



More than- one -persuasive idea can be incorporated into each 

0 sentence. / ■ * " ^ . ^ 

Make any changes /(additions , deletions, .and substitutions) 

of preliminary-draft .ideas that'you think will improve this. 
• * ' '•'*.* 

final version. You may refe/ back to your first draft; 

* however,- do not put any mar-k«\on that frrst draft. 

Performance measures . The content of the 'prelimin^y and final drafts 

was analyzed by means of Kintsch^s (1974, in press) propositional analysis 

system. Those proposition^ that complemented the implied or expltcit- . 

statement, "This alternativje is preferred (or not preferred) because . ." 

were ' designated persuasive arguments .. For example, a writer who favors 

a content-related film may argue "a film hel^s me to picture what' I must 

actually do in a classroom Sfetting" or "a library reading session will not 

command my attention the^way a film would." Similarly, a writer who favors 

a library reading*session may argue "a library reading session allows me to 

decitoorliiyself which content merits "emphasis" "^"^ film doesn't perinit 

me td learnVatlny own pace '(the way a library reading session would)^" 

wt'iter ^eceived 'oredit only for. those arcjumen^s that were plausible and 
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l(j|deair The d'nterrater reliability for argyment identification was .88.^ 



Two structural charactiri sties of the final -draks alone 'were 

also assessed.: sentence production (total number of Sentences' produced) 

and mechanics errors (punctuation plus spelling* errors^ per sentence) 

Results and Discussion */ 
\ '^^ — \ . . • 

; " Means and standard' deviations were computed for thfe two independent 

variables (verbal SAT'and evaluation anxiety) and the fdur^ dependent .vari- 

. .\ ' i . . ' . . \ ' ' ^ ' 

ables (prelimf nary-draft argurfi6nts/fi^al -draft arguments, f inaV4p/t sen- 

terices, and final-draft mechanics errpnsl.^ Next, the. varja'bles that/were • 
correlated sigrvificantiy wjth one- another ifene- identified! 

Means and 'standard deviations . The (fall ege students' verbal SAT scores 
ranged, from 260 to 68ja (M .= 4.59:62; SD = 9^. 06)^. Their Writing Apprehension 
Scale^scores ragged from 34 to-106 (M ^ 65;65;^ = 18.24). * . • 

• The students' production of preliminary-draft arguments ranged from 2 
..to-15 (M =; 6.15; $2-= 3.72) and their presentation of ^final -draft arguments 
ranged. from 2J;o.t4"('M = 5,42,; |D = 3.20). For each subject, about 92% of 
the" arguments prese'nted on the final draff were- preliminary-draft arguments 
that had been transferred dur-ing revision; only a few-new arguments were 
. constructed dpring revision. ' > 

On'^the final draft, the number of sentences ranged frqm* 6- to^l 
(M =^10,65; SD = 3.49) and the number of mechanics errors per sentence^ 
r;)nged from 0 to ? (M = 2.15; SD = 1.62). ♦ ^ 

Pears on Product-moment Correlations . As can be, seen in Tabl^ 1 , the . 

I ' '> « - ^ - ~ - 

- • - - - r ^ - - . V . 
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students' Verbal SAT scores were -positively correlated with^ their prelirai- " 
nary-draft argument production. In addition, the students^ preliminary- 
draft argument Rroduction, fin^-dretft argument production, and- final-draft 
sentence. production were positively correlated with one another. \ 

* • % ' Experiment 2 ' ' 4 

The findings of the pnevious experiment provided suppoiH: for the hypoth-'/ 
^ esis that students rely on th^Vr, verbal reasoning ability when producing 'a 
pool of ^pers'ciasive.argument?: the students' verbal SAT 'scores. ^were positively / 
correlated with^ their .pre,! iminary-draft .argument production^ (r = .48, £< .05). v 
The findings provided onlj marginaT ^support,,, Wwev er, To r 4:lie> hyp o th esfs that 

Students, with relativ.ely low ve^^al reasoning ability are dnxious about their 

I " ' ' " . < * . . ' <^ 

Vwijitten ideas being §V6luated: . as expected*; the students' verbal SAT scores were 

.negatively correl^ecf wi th th^'r anxiety scores 4r*^= -/32), bi^t the 'correla-* 

tion was not signKlc^nt. Final lyr^Jiere wa,s Ino support for .the hypathesis 

that Evaluation anxaety can Interfere with students' efforts to 'produce a 

'\ ''' - ^- ■ : ' ' • 

pool of pefsua^s'tv§. arigurhents: - the students'- anxiety .scores were not correlated 

with their preliminciry-^raft argument production (r, = *-. 01). 

In the previous experiment, student:^ generated pool of preliminary- ^\ 

draft argument's 4n the rough draft foi;inat that^ l^y normal ly^ prefer to wse^ . 

An insp6ctioff-Df- those preVinyinary-drafts revealed that students' varied cbn- 
• siderably in the formats they used. Many students sammanlzed each of these - ^ . 

arguments using a few Jcey -words: . some of these students simply^.l.isted - ^ : ^ 
*these abbrefviated'idea units, while others arranged them in outlines and ^ ^ ^ 



diagrams.' The rest of the studenj^s preferred to encapsulate their arguments' * ' 
in complete sentences: some of these students listed their sentences,, while , 
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others wrote them in paragraphs in an apparent attempt to draft a "finished 

• ' ^ ^ s •■ ■ . 

product" on their first try. . \ -i'.^. 

' ' Students' evaluation anxiet^can /nfl uence thelir argument generation 
only when the persuasive writing'task actually activates or arouses that 
anxiety. In the previous 'experiment, evaluation anxiety might have been aroused 
ih some students, but not in 'others. In particular, it might have been 
aroused in 'those students who produced arguments in the form of a list, out- 
line, or diagram of idea, units. When arguments are in the form of idea units, 
students cannot avoid confronting and scrutinizing, tjheir arguments (which 
arouses anxiety in susceptible students). On the other hand, evaluation 
' anxiety might not. have t)een aroused *n those stud'ents who encapsulated their 
arguments in sentences and their sentences in paragraphs. When arguments are 
contained in a Context .of sentencesV students, can .avoid confronting their 
. arguments (and arousfog th.eir :-^nxiety) . * ' . 

^ * ' In Experiment ZV^alfUudfeW. were required to produce their preliminary- 
draft arjgumenis- in the for^m of" a list of three^ or four-word fdea units. 
This^'Vaquirement was intended to^help students confront and scrutinize their ^' 
* arguments. It was also intended to grouse students' evaluation anxiety. ; 
.Under these circumstances, Anxiety was expected to interfere with the students' 
producl^ion of a p^T }of prelimiwy^dra^ft arguments: ifi other words, students' 
evaluation ;anxietyjares and their' pf^l iminary-draft argument production would- 
, •• be negatively correlated. - - ^ 

Method • . * ' * . . 

Subjects. The subjects were 2T' undergraduates (12 females and 9 males) 
'Jnr-olled in introductory education classes. .All participated on a voluntary 
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• Procedures . The procedure^ for obtaining verbal SAT scores aad Writing 

♦ 

Apprehension Scale scores were, the same as those used in Experiment V, In 

addition, the initial instructiqns were the. same as those used in &xperiment 

1:* Subjects were to Id. to persuade their instructor-, by means of a formal^ ^ 

business-type letter, to use a future lab. class for either a content related 

film (alternative one) or a librjary reading session (alternative two), 

> 

Prel iminary-draft instructions . In the kiea-unit format, subjects 
satisfied only a content demand. They were instructed to produce their argu 
ments in- the form of unordered, raw id^s; • ^ ' ^ 

On this preliminary-draft you need to be concerned only, 
with content (i.e., the production of persuasive ideas). ^ 
Communicate all the ideas that you think may be useful 
in persuading me to choose one alternative and not the 
' * other^ Summarize eaeh of these persuasive ideas using 

' only three or four worlds, and write them in any' order. 
;^ ^ On this draft, do not --attempt to work on order 
(i,e-, the logical sequence of persuasive ideas), sen- 
ten&e formation (i.e., the incorporation of these ideas . 
into sentences), or mechanics (i.e,, compliance with . ^ 

pu^rctuation and spel 1 ing^rules) , You will be permitted . 
to work on order, sentence formation, and mechanics dur- 

0 

iag the next draft. . • - ^ ^ 

Budget your time tO' ensure that you finish this 
initial draft In the ten:minutes permitted. ' On the 
^ firvi^Mraft, you will have another opportunity to improve 
your ideas, ' , * ^ 
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* Final-draft instructions'r These instructions were the same -as those 



used in Experiment 1: All subjects were told to* construct a finished pro- \ , • 
duct with attention given to argument production, order, sentence forma- 
tion, and mechanics-. Preliminary-draft materials were available to all 
subjects during final-draft constVuction. 
Results and' Discussion 

Means and standard deviations were colnputed for the two independent'^ 
variables an^the four dependent variables. Next, the variables that were 
correlated significantly with one another were identified. 

Means and standard deviations . The college students* verbal !f^T score's 
range'd from 270 to 590 (H = 419.05; SD ^ 92.68)., Their Writil^g Apprehension 
Scale scores ranged from 26 to 110 (M = 65.81^ SD = 19.-59).^ . , . - ^ 

The students' production of preliminary-draft arguments ranged from 2 
to 18 (M = 6.62/sD = 3.58) and their presentation of final -drfft.^guments ^ 
ranged from 1 to 15 (M. = 5.95, Sd' = j3.71). For each subject, about 88% of, 
the arguments presented on. the final draft were preliminary-draft arguments. 
As was the case in Experiment 1 , only a few new arguments wire constructed. 

On the final ,draft, the number of sentences ranged from" 6 to 18 (M = 9.29, 
SD = 2.81) and the^number of mechanics errors per sentence ranged from 0 to 5 
.(M = 1.76; SD'= 1^0). * v * • ' ' : , 

, Pearson Product-moment correlations.' As can*be seen in Table 2, the 
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students' verbal SAT scores were positively correlated with their preliminary- 
draft argument prod^lbtion and positively correlated with their final -draft 
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argument production. In addition', the students'' preliminary-dra,ft argument 
production, final -draft argument production, and final-draft sentence pro- 
dcrctfpn were positively correlated with one another. . 



general Discussion ' / 

In general, the findings of Experiments 1 and 2 suggest that the produc- 
persuasive letters imposes formidable cognitive demands on college 
students.- la particular, there was strong support for the hypothesis that 



tion of 
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-.students rely on their verbal .reasoning ability wWTi^enerating a pool of per- 
suasive arguments: in both experiments, increments in the students' verbal^ SAT 
scores were associated with ihc^rements in their preliminary-draft ar§ument pro- 
duction. Thus, the'students with relatively high verbal SAT scores exhibited 
' ideational fluency; those with relatively low verbal SAT scores exhibited to 
some-extent "writer's block/' ' , . . 

In the present experiments, tf^e students' pool of persuasive arguments ^ 

represented a- population of potentially useful arguments. The students sampled 

ft 

from this population when they wrote their final drafts. 

Most of the students who participated in these experiments reported afterward 

- _ 4 .... 

that they sampled their "highest quality" arguments from their^populations. In 
addition, an inspection of their drafts suggested that those students who ciene- 
rated a large population of preliminary-draft arguments were the ones vvhj ^ 
the "highest quality*' final-draft arguments; however, we did not quantify 
^ 'either the students' impressions or our own. . ' 

It^. was relati^vely easy t6> distinguish between thpse argument? that were- 

plausible and logical and thoss that were not; however, more sophisticated 

* '\ ' ' ' 
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distinctipns of tecftjiical quality were not possible*because objective criteria 
have not yet been; de\^e loped and validated. 

^ In order to dev&lop^cri teria for technical quality, the components of - 
a' high-qual ity argument that dfstinguish it from an argument of lower quality 
must be identified. , We are now considering components suggested by Toulmin 
(1958); he believers that technically sophisticated arguments include support - 
ing details ' that provide' "backing" and qualifiers that specify prerequisite 
conditions. We are developing criteria for technical quality rather than 

""'persuasive quality" because perceptions about the persuasiveness of an argu- 
ment vary greatly frorp individual to individual and from group to aroup. 

In Experiment K those students who -preferred 'to generate preliminary- 
dr'aft arguments in a context of sentences were permitted to do so. Under 
^hese circumstances, many students were able to avoid scrutinizing their 
arguments and arousing their evaluation anxiety: consequently, no relation- • 
ship was found between the students* anxiety' scores and their preliminary- « 
draft". argument production (r = -.01). In Experiment 2, on the other hand, 
the students generated preliminary-draft arguments in the abbreviated form of 

.idea units. The use of this form incr^eased the likelijiood that students would 

confront and scrutinize their arg^jments. Threre was som& indication that this' 
' * i 

form aroused the students' evaluation ,&jixiety: the relationship between the 
students* anxiety scores and their preyminary-draft argument production ^ 

increased in the expected direction (f = -.28), but the relationship still* 

^ • 
ft'l short of significance.' The hypothesis' that evaluation anxiety can inter- 

fere with students' efforts to produce a pbol of persuasive argurjients merits 

further empirical attenfioa. In particular^, persuasive writing'tasks- that 

der id a large amount of ego involvement and self disclosure from students 

sh^ulr' be examined, : 
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the hypothesis that students with rejatively low verbal reasoning ability 
are anxious about their written ideas being evaluated also merits further 
attention: as expected, increments in the students' verbal' SAT scores'were 
associated with decrements .in their evaluation anxiety scores in both Experi- 
ment 1 (r = -.32) and Experiment 2 (r = -.28), 'but not significantly so. In 
a future study, we will examine this hypothesis again. We'will use a larger. 
Viumber of^gptudents and we^will a^sk each student to produce several writing 
samples. If a significant relationship Is found between the students' verbal . . 



V 



SAT scores and their evaluation ^inxiety scores, then it will demonstrate tfiat 
students' verbal aptitudes can influence tfieir writing attitudes. 

^ In conclusion, the findings of the present experiments provide support . 
for those teachers who believe that students* verbal SAT scores should be taken 
into consideration when predictions are made about ^students * actual #wri ting . 
ability and when decisions cire mad6 about placing incoming students in advanced 
.writing courses. The findings also provide some support for teachers who 
beyeve that students with poor verbal -aptitudes frequently have poor writing 
attitudes. Of course, there will always be a few students who have adequate 
verbal aptitudes, but because of "personality quirks" are unreasonably Anxious 
^abogt \their writing being evaluated. Writing teachers are encouraged to use 
an evaluation anxiety scale, such as that developed by Daly and Miller, to 
identif\^ tbos^ students. 
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Table 1 



Pearson Product-moment.Correlations (Experiment 1) 



Variable' • 



1 \ ..2 



4 5 

!42 



1/ Verbal SAT 

2. Evaluation Anxiety 

3. %re>iminary-draft 
Arguments 

Final -draft 
Arguments 

Final -draft 
\ Sentences 

6. >inal -draft 

Mechanics Errors 



*£ < . .'05 



**D < .01 



Note : Levels of significance are for two- tail ed'ttests 




^ Table t \ . * 
Pe"arson Pro4uct-moment Correlations (ExiJeriment 2) 



■ 4 

lie • • 1 " . 2 - 3 



Variable 



1. Verbal SAT, " ' -.28' .58** '.55**.^ • ..45*, . -.39 

2. Evaluation An)liety 



3. -Prel imi nary-draft 
Arguments 

4: Final -draft 
Arguments 

5. Final -draft ' 4 
Sentences/ 



6, Final -draft -.^ ' ^ 

Mets^niGS Errors 



V 



..2S * -Jl^'^ -.17 • .13 
.84** .44* -.15 
.70**^ -.17 



*£ < .0'5 **£ < .01 . - ■ . 

J^ote:- Levfels of significance, are for two-tailed, t^sts. ; ^ ^ 
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